































































BIOGRAPHY. 


LIFE OF JOHN SMITH. 
(Continued.) 


The misfortunes and mismanagements of 
this Virginian colony, during the period here 
related, seem to have originated partly in the 
tempers and qualifications of the men who 
were appointed to command, and partly in 
the nature and circumstances of the adven- 
ture. There could be no choice of men for 
the service, but among those who offered 
themselves; and these were previously stran- 
gers to each other, as well as different in 
their education, qualities and habits. Some 
of them had been used to the command of 
ships, and partook of the roughness of the 
element on which they were bred. It is, per- 
haps, no great compliment to Smith, to say 
that he was the best qualified of them for 
command; since the event proved that none 
of them, who survived the first sickness, had 
the confidence of the people in any degree. 
It is certain that his resolution prevented the 
abandonment of the place the first year; his 
enterprising spirit led to an exploration of 
the country and acquainted them with its 
many advantages; his captivity produced an 
intercourse with the savages, and the sup- 
plies gained from them, chiefly by means of 
his address, kept the people alive till the 
second arrival of the ships from England. 
The Virginians, therefore, justly regard him, 
if not as the father, yet as the saviour of 
that infant plantation. 

In the winter 1607, captain Newport ar- 
rived from England in Virginia. The other 
ship, commanded by captain Nelson, which 
sailed at the same time, was dismasted on 
the American coast, and blown off to the 
West Indies. The supplies sent by the com- 
pany were received in Virginia with the 
most cordial avidity; but the general license 
given to the sailors to trade with the savages, 
proved detrimental to the planters, as it 
raised the prices of their commodities so 

high, that a pound of copper would not pur- 
chase what before could be bought for an 
ounce. Newport himself was not free from 
this spirit of profusion, so common to sea- 
faring men, which he manifested by sending 
presents of various kinds to Powhatan, in- 
tending thereby to give hi. an idea of the 
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grandeur of the English nation. In a visit 
which he made to this prince, under the 
conduct of Smith, he was received and en-, 
tertained with an equal show of magnifi- 
cence; but in trading with the savage chief 
he found himself outwitted. Powhatan in a 
lofty strain, spoke to him thus: “It is not 
agreeable to the greatness of such men 
as we are, to trade like common people tor 
trifles; lay down, therefore, at once, afl your 
goods, and I will give you the full value for 
them.” Smith perceived the snare, and warn- 





ed Newport of it; but he, thinking to out- 
brave the savage prince, displayed the whole 
of his store. Powhatan then set such a price 
on his corn, that not more than four bushels 
could be procured; and the necessary sup- 
plies could not have been had, if Smith’s 
genius, ever ready at invention, had not hit 
on an artifice which proved successful. He 
had secreted some trifles, and among them 
a parcel of blue beads, which seemingly in 
a careless way, he glanced in the eyes of 
Powhatan. The bait caught him; and he 
earnestly desired to purchase them. Smith, 
in his turn, raised the value of them, extoll- 
ing them as the most precious jewels, re- 
sembling the color of the sky, and proper 
only for the noblest sovereigns in the uni- 





verse. Powhatan’s imagination was all on 
fire; he made large offers. Smith insisted on 





persuaded to take between two and three } 


hundred bushels ef corn for about two) 
pounds of blue beads, and they parted in| 
very good humor, each one being very | 
much pleased with his bargain. In a subse- | 
quent visit to Opechankanow, king of Pa- 
munkee, the company were entertained with } 
the same kind of splendor, and a similar | 
bargan closed the festivity; by which means, 
the blue beads grew into such estimation, 
that none but the princes and their families 
were able to wear them. 

Having finished the necessary business of 
‘the season, and dispatched the ship, another 
voyage of discovery was undertaken by capt. 
Smith and fourteen others. They went down 
the river (June 10, 1608) in an open barge, | 
in company with the ship, and having parted | 
with her at Cape Henry, they crossed the | 
mouth of the bay, and fell in with a cluster of | 
islands without Cape Charles, to which they 





| 





gave the name of Smith’s Is!es, which they 
still bear. Then reentering the bay they landed 
on the eastern neck, and were kindly received - 
by Acomack, the prince of that peninsula, 
a part of which still bears his name. From 


thence they coasted the eastern shore of the . 


bay, and landed sometimes on the main, and 
at other times on the low islands, of which 
they found many, but none fit for habitation. 
They proceeded up the bay to the northward, 


and crossed over to the western shore, down - 


which they coasted to the southward, and in 
this route discovered the mouths of the great 
rivers which fall into the bay on that side. 
One in particular attracted much of their 
attention, because of a reddish earth which 
they found there, and from its resemblance 
to bole ammoniac, they gave it the name of 
Bolus river, and it is so named in all the 
sarly maps of the country; but in the latter, 
it bears the Indian name Patapsco, on the 
north side of which is now the flourishing 
town of Baltimore. 

The Virginia company in London, de. 
ceived by false reports, and misled by their 
own sanguine imaginations, had conceived 
an expectation not only of finding precious 
metals in the country, but of discovering the 
South Sea from the mountains at the head of 
James river, and it was thought that the 


| journey there might be performed in eight 
more, and at length suffered himself to be |! 


or ten days. For the purpose of making: this 
capital discovery, they put on board New- 
port’s ship, a barge capable of being taken 
to pieces, and put together again at pleasure. 
This barge was to make a voyage to the 
head of the river, then to be carried in pie- 
ces across the mountains, and to descend 
the rivers which were supposed to run west- 
ward to the South Sea. To facilitate this plan, 
it was necessary to gain the favor of Powha- 
tan, through whose country the passage 
must be made; and, as means of winning 
him, a royal present was brought over, con- 
sisting of a bason and ewer, a bed and fur- 
piture, a chair of state, a suit of scarlet 
clothes, with a cloak and a crown, all which 
were to be presented to him in due form, 
and the crown placed on his head, with as 
much solemnity as possible. 

The present being put on board the boats, 
was carried down James river, and up the 
Pamunkee, whilst Newport, with fifty men, 
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_ went across by land, and met the boats, in 
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which he passed the river, and held the 
proposed interview. All things being pre- 
pared for the ceremony of coronation, the 
present was brought from the boats; the 
bason and ewer were deposited, the bed and 


chair were set up, the scarlet suit and cloak | 


were put on, though not till Namontac (an 
Indian youth whom Newport had earried to 
England and brought back again) had assured 
him that these habiliments would do him no 
harm; but they had great difficulty in per- 
suading him to receive the crown, nor would 
he bend his knee or incline his head in the 
Jeast degree. After many attempts, and with 
actual pressing on his shoulders, they at last 
made him stoop a little, and put it on. In- 
stantly a signal being given, the men in the 
boats fired a volley, at waich the monarch 
started with horror, imagining that a design 
was forming to destroy him in the summit 
of his glory; but being assured that it was 





meant as a compliment, his fear subsided, 
and in return for the baubles of royalty re-| 
ceived from king James, he desired Newport | 
to present him his old fur mantle and deer 
skin shoes, which in his estimation were 
doubtless a full equivalent, since all this 
finery could not prevail on the wary chief to 
allow them guides for the discovery of the 
inland country, or to approve their design of 
visiting it. 
(To be continued.) 
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For the Repertory. 
THE HEIRESS OF SOBEISKI. 
A ROMANCE. 
CHAPTER III. 
A cave profound 
Their habitation, where no cheering beam 
Nor soft Etesian breezes ever come, 
But unrelenting cold and rayless night 
In everlasting horrors there reside! Ovid, 
After the servants had been dispatched 
in search of his son, Ferresburgh continued 
in extreme anxiety for his fate. His mind 
was wrought up to such a frenzy of fear, 
that he threw himself on a couch that lay in 
the room and gave himself up to the most 
extravagant convulsions of dread. 
Linhault found his father in this dreadful 
perturbation of mind, and upon throwing 
himself upon the bosom of the count, nothing 
but the feelings of the father could be per- 
ceived to operate upon Ferresburgh’s soul. 
“ Art thou found, my darling boy?” ex- 
claimed he, “my fearful imagination pour- 
trayed thee ere this closed in the silent arms 
of death?” 
« Thou art too kind, my father,” answered 
the youth, “I have been in no very great 
danger.” 








“ Tell how thou hast,escaped,” said Fer- 


resburgh, “ by my hopes I thought not that 
thou wast so dear to me. If I should lose 
thee I should know no peace!” 

“Indeed!” ejaculated Linhault in sur- 
prise. 

“ Indeed!” echoed his father, “aye, youth, 
indeed! You have not, surely, doubted that_I 
loved you!” 

“ Pardon me, my lord,” returned Linhault, 
“your mysterious behaviour, your cold for- 
bidding frown that struck me dumb when I 
would fain have soothed you”— 

Here the youth was checked by the wild 
and vacant look of Ferresburgh, who at 
length seemed to recollect himself, and said 
to Linhault, 

“ Thy thoughts have wandered widely from 
the truth!” 

“Tam indeed too happy,” said the young 
baron, “in having discovered that my sus- 
picions have been without foundation. Yet 
what could I suppose the reason of your 
coolness? your sudden starts when no one 
was near you but myself? your calling on 
my name and on Sobeiski’s in your sleep” — 

“ Traitor!” cried the count, “have you 
beheld all this? Have my frailties led you to 
watch my secret hours? Have you dared to 
pry into my soul’s recesses? Have you dis- 
covered” — 

Here the entrance of Austin checked the 
imprudent warmth of Ferresburgh, as his 
frenzy was leading him to betray what most 
on earth he wished to conceal. 

“Have I discovered what?” demanded 
Linhault. 

“ Young lord,” said Austin, “ *twere well 
this timeless curiosity were checked in its 
birth, or else” — 

“ Else what? thou hooded murderer!” cried 
Linhault”— 

“ Linhault,” said his father, “I must not 
hear this language to my dearest friend, and 
by your respect for him expect to know my 
kindness.” 

“ Respect, sir!’ exclaimed Linhault, cast- 
ing a dreadful glance upon the monk. 

“ For him,” returned his father, and turn- 
ing to Austin requested him to remember 
his instructions. 

“ Touch upon the relation of the whole,” 
whispered he, “if we can gain him to our 
purpose it were great! And surely filial love” 
—here the monk nodded his perfect compre- 
hension of what his lord would say, and 
Ferresburgh with a piercing look upon Lin- 
hault hastily withdrew. 

Linhault casting a look of the most pro- 
found contempt was following his father when 
Austin, stifling the deadly venom in his soui, 
exclaimed, “ stay, young lord, and hear me.” 

“ What has the man of God to communi- 





EC 
cate to me?” said Linhault, the smile of de- 
rision settling on his visage. 

“ Something that near concerns thee,” an- 
swered the monk. 

“ Truly,” said Linhault, “it must be of in- 
finite concern when Ao/y Austin holds the 
precious knowledge.” 

“Come, come,” returned Austin, “ with- 
draw that supercilious glance, and let us 
together hold a more friendly converse.” 

“ With the!” cried the youth, “no, lest the 
vengeance of offended heaven should quick- 
ly seize me for the crime! Prithee monk, 
name friendship with thee no more: thou art 
as hateful to me as the lurking viper.” 

“Indeed!” Replied Austin. 

“ Thou art,” answered Linhault, “and my 
rage shall one day crush thee!” 

Here the youth again attempted to with- 
draw, when Austin no longer able to con- 
tain his passion, and resolving with one blow 
to glut his vengeance and at the same time 
to stop his loudest fear, drew a dagger from 
beneath his robe and rushed upon the baron. 

Linhault had divested himself of his arms 
in another room, but bending beneath the 
dagger of the monk, he seized his iifted arm, 
unrenched the deadly weapon from his hand, 
and throwing him indignantly upon the floor 
was again retiring when the voice of Austin 
now more effectually arrested him. 

“ If,” said he, “ your father’s life be dear 
to you remain!” 

“ My father’s life!” exclaimed the youth, 
“ how is his life endangered?” 

“ Come nearer,” said the monk, “ were | 
to tell thee tales of former deeds of cruelty 
and blood” 

“ Eternal powers!” interrupted Linhault. 

“ Were the knowledge of these deeds 
within your breast; could you bear to hold 
that knowledge in the grasp of silence, as- 
sist to bury vestiges of blood and pity and 
forgive the perpetrator?” 

Linhault gazed some moments upon the 
monk in silent herror, and at length cried in 
an agony of deathful suspicion; “ No, may 
heaven’s red vengeance hurl me from exist- 
ence if I ever stoop to cloak a father’s 
crimes, or meanly bend to venerate a mon- 
ster!” 

“ Destruction!” muttered Austin to him- 
self. > mite ee, 

“Thou hell inspired monk!” exclaimed 
Linhault, “ thou hast confirmed a black sus- 
picion here that I would fain have buried! I 
would learn more, then tell me all the dread- 
ful truth.” 

“J’ll tell thee, boy, it is thy father’s will 
that you set out in haste to search for Tha- 
dia, the lost but haply living daughter of 
Sobeiski.” 
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“ 1’l] cheerfully obey that order,” answer- 
ed Linhault, “and if the world contain her, 
will restore her to her right!” 

“’Tis more than probable thou wilt not, 
said Austin to himself, mentally rejoicing at 
the ease with which Linhault swallowed the 
bait, which tended to make him the instru- 
ment of putting Thadia into their power. 

“ When must we depart?” demanded Lin- 
hault. 

“ At least before the king arrives,” an- 
swered Austin. 

“ The king!” reechoed Linhault, “ does 
he come here?” 

“ He does,” said Austin. 

“ And for what purpose?” inquired the 
young lord. 

“ That I may not reveal,” replied Austin. 
« You will prepare yourself for your journey 
and leave no means untried to discover the 
helpless orphan of your murdered relative.” 

“Fear not my vigilance,” returned Lin- 
hault, “for he who could be slack in such 
a cause is surely outcast from humanity!’ 

“ There’s one thing more,” said the monk, 
“I’ve let you know there is hidden in my 
breast a dreadful secret.” 

“ Thou hast, indeed!” returned the youth. 

“ Why then, within your bosom let that 
knowledge close remain,” replied the friar, 
“or a secret still more terrible to you shall 
be disclosed!” 

“ To me!” cried Linhault with emotion. 

“To thunder ruin on thy head!” cried 
Austin vehemently, and with a glance in 
which fiend like malice beamed triumphant, 
he hastily left Linhault in horror and amaze- 
ment! 

“ What meant the villain?” he at length 
exclaimed: “ there is an awful something in 
my breast that whispers horror to my soul! 
Sobeiski’s dreadful massacre! My father’s 
long, long grief seems more the effect of 
conscience than of love! And when I touch- 
ed upon his strange disposition he looked a 
very fiend! A secret too concerning me! 
What can it possibly be? No matter; be it 
what it may my conscious rectitude of heart 
will support it.” 

Several_days passed on without any mate- 
rial occurence, yet Linhault could not bring 
his mind to sufficient complacency to comply 
with the imvitation of old Braubenski, and it 
was not till the sixth morning after this that 
he found himself in a situation to visit the 
cottage, though he would have given worlds 
to have seen Roselle. 

On entering the humble abode of inno- 
cence and beauty, he was cordially accosted 
by the old peasant, who inquired after his 
health with great solicitude, and leading him 


%> 


to the interior of the cottage presented him 
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to Malda and Rosclle, who blushed as her 
father cried to the youth, 

“Behold, my lord, the living maid your 
generous valor rescued from seemingly in- 
evitable fate! She owes you more than she 
can ever repay.” 

“ Not so,” cried Linhault, “ nothing more 
easy; a smile from the fair Roselle, is more 
than I deserve. I should esteem my life of 
little value when put in competition with her 
safety.” 

This compliment passed unnoticed by all 
except Roselle who conceived she saw more 
than mere politeness in it. Braubenski now 
insisted that our hero should condescend to 
stay and taste their rustic dinner, to which, 
not wanting much persuasion, he assented. 

Braubenski soon regretted his politeness, 
for upon Roselle’s mentioning that she must 
go some distance for a necessary article for 
their meal, and rising for that purpose, Lin- 
hault immediately declared his intention of 
not permitting her to go alone, and accor- 
dingly prepared to accompany her. 

Though chagtined that he had caused this, 
Braubenski Wvas obliged to comply. Suspicion 
of all who belonged to the castle was the 
cause, yet he was compelled to see Linhault 
depart with his fair charge. 

There was a strange mystery about the 
old man, which Linhault had observed with 
surprise, as he could not fathom the cause of 
such conduct in one upon such a low scale 
of human existence. The peasant would ne- 
ver suffer Roselle one moment from his 
sight if possible, and the baron had often 
heard him since their intimacy caution his 
daughter about too much exposing herself. 

UBALDO. 
(To be continued.) 
—+ 
For the Repertory. 
WEEKLY REFLECTIONS. 

As beauty and order naturally excite our 
admiration, so nothing is calculated to give 
us more pleasure, than to behold an amiable 
disposition and a sweetness of temper. These 
are qualities so rare, that to be possessed of 
them, is truly worth all the difficulties we 
incur in their acquisition. They often screen 
from spublic view, many of the defects in the 
characters of those who exercise them. 

He who is satisfied with every thing just 
as he finds it, who is contented with the 
coarsest fare and the roughest lodging, will 
always be received with complacency by the 
hospitable and the wise. Since whatever is 
is right, of what avail is continual grum- 
bling and murmuring anxiety? 

How often are we compelled to view the 
unhappy tendencies of dissatisfaction! We 
sce it, not only among those whose indigence 














might plead some excuse, but we behold it 
more frequently in the rich and affluent; of- 
tener in the lap of fortune, than in the den 
of poverty, rather in the palace, than in the 
humble cot. We witness it in every class of 
men, and it is the same sad feature in the 
human mind, under all its various forms. In 
this, as in many other respects, the rich have 
no claim to superiority over the poor, and 
this is sufficient to convince us of the tri- 
fling difference that exists between men, 
whose pecuniary circumstances have been 
supposed to create an essential distinction 
ia their very natures. 

The laborer, who toils for his daily bread, 
is often heard repining at his unhappy lot 
and desiring to be differently situated in life, 
and even anticipating a change. Vain hope! 
If he knew what was his best interest, he 
would bless the destiny that compels him to 
earn his food by the sweat of his brow, he 
would spurn the vapid greatness of the 
wealthy and prize the blessings of his hard 
fortune. Littie does he know, that labor and 
exercise are the best means of preserving 
his constitution from those maladies which 
prey upon the man who reclines on the 
couch of indolence, otherwise he would 
glory in his condition and think himself in the 
best of circumstances. He is capable of en- 
joying felicity, which wealth alone can neyer 
purchase. Why then should he be discon- 
tented? why grieve that his lot is cast in the 
field of labor? Look at the rich man, who is 
ignorant of the extent of his fortune, who is 
surrounded by an host of attendants, and 
who, notwithstanding, is eagar to increase 
his stock. His whole life furnishes a lamen- 
table history of human weakness. His frame 
is disordered, his infirmities are fast press- 
ing him down, and in all his affluence, he is 
unhappy. What a picture, what a mass of 
wretchedness! He fears to repose, when na- 
ture veils the earth in darkness, lest some 
sad fate should befal him and deprive him 
of his money, the idol of his heart. He 
seizes every opportunity of getting a little 
more, and is as apt to overreach the mark 
of honesty, as any in the most indigent cir- 
cumstances. We are ready to inquire, why 
all this anxiety and uneasiness of mind? Per- 

haps his trouble to raise heap on heap of 
sordid gold, is but to enlarge the scope of 
dissipation, of luxury and extravagance, of 
some one, who, in expectation of inheriting 
a large estate, enters the busy world, resolv- 
ed to live in idleness and ease. 

And is it for this alone, that constant dis- 
satisfaction should sully the passing days of 
man! Is the perpetual disturbance of hit 
mind to eventuate in nothing more noble 
than this? Surely, the nian who goes through 















reason. 


life thus, must be a stranger to reflection and 


If wealth were inseparably connected with 
discontent, then I should say, blest is the den 
where poverty forever reigns. But a man 
tay participate in the smiles of fortune, and 
at the same time possess complacency of 
temper and tranquility of mind. Such exam- 
ples are indeed uncommon, but we have no 
hesitation in admitting the possibility of their 
occurence. There can be no doubt, that so- 
ciety would be benefitted by the universal 
prevalence of this contented disposition; it 
would smooth the rugged path of life and 
ameliorate the hardships of fortune. It would 
often dispel the lowering clouds of sorrow 
and diffuse the pleasures of serenity through 
the soul. 

Contentment is a prize of real worth, it 
is a laurel in the character of a man, which 
will render him, at all times, agreeable and 
happy. But without it, he must be at perpe- 
tual war with himself and with the whole 
world. T. D. M. 





——» +e 
For the Repertory. 
EQUITUS. No. Ill. 

Perhaps no inclination of the human mind 
ts more general than a relish for that novelty 
which nature affords. The construction of 
man appears so well adapted to the change- 
able nature of terestrial things, that a con- 
stant uniformity of objects excites few live- 
ly sensations, and generally is attended with 
an unprofitable insipidity. For, as the stren- 
uous diet of one single dish, is neither so 
pleasing to the palate, nor so contributary to 
health, as a moderate variety; so neither is 
it to be supposed that he who is altogether 
secluded from the world in his own native 
vale, would be likely to enjoy so much of 
the comforts of life, to enlarge his intellec- 
tual capacities, or improve his condition, in 
an equal degree with one who sces more of 
the manners and customs of mankind. In 
solitude and seclusion the powers of genius 
are liable to be obscured by a rust which 
corrodes the best feelings of humanity, and 
hides the lustre of that polish which con- 
tributes materially to the welfare of society. 

' «The desire for knowledge,” says a late 
writer, “is inherent in the human mind, and 
under due restraint, may be made highly 
conducive to our interests and welfare. It is 
an appetite implanted in us for wise and im- 
portant purposes, and if moderated in the 
bounds of discretion, may be very innocently 
as well as agreeably indulged. Religion au- 
thorises it, when it says “ be ye wise as ser- 
4pents and harmless «us doves,” and again, 
“concerning evil, be ye simple, but in un- 
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prayed, not that his disciples might be “ taken 
out of the world, but be preserved from the 
evil in the world.” An abundance of similar 
testimony might easily be adduced, to evince 
that the enlargement of the mind and cul- 
tivation of the understanding, though not 
absolutely the same, yet nevertheless main- 
tain an intimate connexion with the virtues 
of the heart; and that they were to be recom- 
mended accordingly to all such as would as- 
pire, inany degree, to the possession of wis- 
dom; a portion of which is absolutely neces- 
sary to our safe progress through life, as 
well as to fit us for finally relinquishing it 
here. 

There are, indeed, many means whereby 
we may be instructed in the paths of wisdom, 
but because one mean may be more benefi- 
cial than another, we may not hence infer 
that all others ought to be neglected. Rather 
let us enjoy the superior advantages which 
arise from a combination of them. 

Almost the whole of man’s business and 
duties has been systematized and reduced to 
the formality of rule; so that almost every 
thing may be learned theoretically by read- 
ing. But however perfect we may be in 
theory, we still find that perfection in prac- 
tice is quite another attainment, which can- 
not be arrived at but by practical application. 
For instance, we may go constantly to church, 
or read the best sermons and lectures on 
religion, yet if our minds are unenlightened 
by the pathetic glow of divinity, those ex- 
cellent means for instructing us in a way so 
important, will leave the heart as unregen- 
erate as they found it. We may read the re- 


cerned to practise the duties of morality, 
what do they profit us? We may read the 
histories of nations, and ages that are past; 
but if we do not transfer their experience to 
ourselves, and as individuals, or as members 
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marks of moralists; but if we are not con- | 


we should go wrong.” ’Tis practice which 
renders theory useful. 

To us, this world in several respects, may 
be compared to a wilderness. We come into 
it innocent but uninformed. We are initiated 
into the duties of life by observation and ex- 
perience, and thus become capacitated for 
acting that part for which a superintending 
Providence designed us. But in the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge by observation and expe- 
rience, we find exercise for both corporeal 
and mental endowments; we must judge of 
the fitness or unfitness of things, and, by 
comparing one thing with another, we are 
enabled to form pretty accurate plans, both 
of domestic and of more extensive govern- 
ment. But such plans must be tested by ex- 
perimental authority before we shall be safe 
in stamping upon them the seal of authen- 
ticity. A. 

—+ 
For the Repertory. 
MY ADVENTURES. 

As I mentioned in my last, we were safely 
landed in Blanket harbor, and my old woman 
had scarce began to dose, when she fairly 
terrified me with her tremendous snoring 
and grynting; it seemed as though our kind 
host had taken it into his head, to call up 
his pigs to the swill tub, for verily two hogs 
would’nt have made more noise; so I was 
obliged for my own sake, to hit her a few 
pelts in the side, to settle her stomach, for 
it might well be supposed, that any one with 
the best half of a pot of mush in ’em, would 
feel not very gingerly. But dogs the bit 
| could I budge her, snore she would, till day 
break being near at hand and I almost worn 
down with fatigue, dropt into a good sound 
sleep. Now, as to what took place between 
this and a while after, I] cannot be account- 
| able, but this much is certain, that a thought 
about, waking never entered my pate, till the 








of the body politic, so conduct ourselves ac- 
cording to the sage maxims which the wis- 
dom and folly of others have afforded, we 
may still be like uncultivated barbarians 
whose judgement of things is governed by 
custom's arbitrary power. We may study the 
whole circle of the sciences and make our- 
selves acquainted with the theory of agricul- 
ture, commerce and manufactures; but if we 
come not to practical illustration, we shall 
be liable to fall into error by estimates in 
which we take into view only a part of the 
perfect system. We may commit the whole 
of the maxims of politeness and good breed- 
ing to memory, and store the mind with 
every art which good sense can invent for 
the purpose of pleasing in cotiversation; yet 
we may go into company, feel embarrassed 





sun peeped through a glass window in one 
| corner of our apartment and its rays were 
so fairly condensed on my phiz, that for all 
, the world I could’nt sleep any longer. Now, 
thought I, here’s a fair expedient to try 
with my old woman, since thumping won't 
rouse her, so I shifted quarters a little apd 
rolled her over till her face came plump 
against the piercing light which just disturb- 
ed me; but no, plague on her, it seemed as 
though she had determined on snoring till 
dinner time, so I concluded she might lie, 
if she chose, the whole day. Having dressed 
myself, down stairs I went, though by the 
by, the house was all on one floor, and the 
first thing I saw was the inn keeper with the 
bottle in his mouth, taking what country 
people call a swig. “ Well,” said he, “ good 








and confounded, “ afraid to go forward, lest 





derstanding be ye men.” And the Saviour 
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free as I do.” So to show that I was’nt bashful, 
after thanking him and wishing a good health, 
I fell to work, and may be, I did’nt drink it 
all, however, as to that, it’s nobody’s busi- 
ness, and after washing my face and hands I 
went into the yard to see how the coach and 
horse fared, when lo! to my extreme disap- 
pointment, the bottle of home spun wine was 
gone clea’ as a whistle, not the stuff itself, 
d’ye see, but bottle and all was off nice 
enough. Well I felt confounded vext to be 
sure at my loss, but not liking to make a 
fuss about it, so here the matter dropt. 

By the time I got back to the house the 
table was getting in order for breakfast and 
I was much pleased even before I entered 
the. room to find that the good old lady had 
put a piece of ham down to fry for a relish. 
You must know that all our family have re- 
markable noses for smelling this kind of salt 
pork, and, by the by, we have some strange 
propensity for eating it. The ham had not 
been scarce two minutes on the fire before 
the old woman began to make a noise as if 
she had a mind to get up; her smellers'were 
worked upon at such a rate and of course 
her appetite a little more so, that the meat 
was hardly cooked, when Betty hopped in. 
Why, concern it all, said I, what have vou 
been a doing all this here while, why we 
might have been twenty miles on our jour- 
ney. O, said she, law suz! don’t bother a body, 
won’t it all go in the day’s work? Indeed, 
said I, that’s more than I am able to say, but 
wash your face and come along and look 
like other folks. 

All hands were now called to breakfast, 
and when we were cleverly seated, in came 
Betty making a wonderful to do about how 
warm it was and how nasty a body’s stomach 
feels such hot mornings, all which was 
enough to make any body know what she 
meant, so the inn keeper left his seat to get 
her the whisky bottle. After pouring out a 
good glassful, without making many cere- 
monies, she swallowed it off hand in the 
wink of one’s eye. This settled her awhile 
and we all ate heartily of what was on the 
table, and after breakfast our good friend in- 
vited us to stay with him all day as an elec- 
tion was to be held at his house in the after- 
noon. 

This, to be sure, was a temptation, since I 
like to have a little fun now and then; but a 
wise man always reflects before he deter- 
mines, so I began to consider a little. Now, 
thought I to myself, if we do stay, I may be 

Sure to find my old wife as drunk as a hog, 
for it’s no secret, as every body knows she 
loves a drop. This being the case if I should 
keep sober myself, thought I, a shamed face 
Vil have without doubt, and if I should get 











too heavy laden, a pretty figure we'll make 
of it indeed. On the other hand, if we start 
off, the coach may break down again and. if 
no house should be near why we must lie 
in the wood all night. So after serious 
meditation, I came to this conclusion, that 
if we did stay to the election, we would’nt 
go an inch further on our journey, but tack 
about and push home. I had some hope that 
my old woman would not like this, but ra- 
ther than miss a frolic, she would agree to 
any thing, and I must confess, of choice, I’d 
rather stay and see it out. 

The morning was chiefly spent in telling 
dreams and such hobgoblin tales as were 
enough to scare any man out of his wits. 
You may easily guess what quarter this 
came from, since two old women never get 
together without hatching as many stories 
as would fill a cart chock full and running 
over. However we were a little diverted 
twixt whiles by a few oddities that fell from 
the inn keeper and a strange looking genius 
that called regularly every morning to wet 
his whistle. Dinner time soon arrived and 
we were to have what country folks call a 
good meal, neither more nor less than round 
apple dumplings and fat pork, of which as I 
learnt, afterwards, the lady of the inn had 
cooked twice as much as she wanted for din- 
ner, so as to have some cool for supper. 
However the whole was placed on the table, 
and since my old woman and I had not been 
used to get dinner for the sake of a show, 
so we turned the dumplings out of the dish 
one after the other, till not one remained and 


verily there was a pretty clever hole made’) 


in the pork. Our friends stared and no doubt 
thought us a little hoggish, so to keep up the 
joke, I turned round to my old woman and 
told her, that beyond all dispute, she had cer- 
tainly lost her stomach and found a horses. 
But the dumplings were all gone and broad 
hints were of little use, as they seemed to 
come the day after the affair. 

The hour for election was nigh at hand 
and folks came in from all quarters, so that 
our good friend the tavern keeper was like 
to be very busy; according!y Betty and I 
agreed to lend a hand in making grog, kc. 
two trusty hands in such matters, beyond a 
doubt. Matters went on pretty well till some 
of the voters began to dispute on political 
points which were decided by harsh words, 
smart blows, bloody noses and the like co- 
ercive arguments. But the most remarkable 
thing that happened, is what I can’t help re- 
lating; a bucket of punch being called for, 
I agreed to make it, and so after squeezing 
the limes and all the rest, and the liquor be- 
ing exactly to my fancy, I seemed to take a 
great liking to it, as did my old woman like- 











wise, and pity me if we did’nt dip pretty 
deep into the bucket. Presently the punch 
was called for a second time, when as I was 
running with all imaginary speed to serve it, 
off came the hoop, the bottom of the bucket 
fell out, and, bless me! such another splash as 
the punch made, I never saw; and Betty, like 
a concerned old dunce, held out the front of 
her gown tail to catch it in. Now as it wasn’t 
I that made the bucket, so I couldn’t answer 
for its breaking, and of course nobody was 
to blame in the business. Towards dusk as 
I was walking through the parlor, I saw a 
man with a newspaper in his hand, and as he 
didn’t seem to be much taken up with it, so 
I made bold to ask the loan of it from him. 
I began to read attentively on the subject of 
our foreign relations, &c. when lo! as I was 
throwing my eyes across the columns, an 
advertisement with my name in it caught 
my attention. On reading more closely I 
perceived to my utter amazement that I had 
drawn the high prize in the lottery and was 
requested to call for my money. 

Guess my joy at-such unexpected news; 
I danced, jumped and my old woman got 
Dutch fits. This served for conversation the 
whole evening, and we were determined to 
set off the next day to get our fortune. Pre- 
vious to our going to bed, I purchased of a 
neighbor a handsome light waggon and a 
pair of good horses, since I was resolved to 
go home in style. My old woman, on the 
strength of it, was continually at the bottle, 
and when we got to bed, I gave up all hopes 
of getting any sleep; for the old plague 
bothered me about one thing and another 


| till my brain was fairly addled. She would 
| have this and that and a whole pack of stuff 


that nobody but a fool would have thought 
about. However she had taken too much 
strong grog to let her talk so freely much 
longer, and her tongue growing thicker and 
thicker, she at last made a full stop and there 
ended the chapter for that night. We got 
up bright and early next day, partook of a 
good breakfast and made ready for starting. 
My old wife gave fifty invitations to come 
and see her when she would get into her 
big house, and the tavern keeper knowing 
what was in the paper about me, never 
troubled himself with making out a bill. So 
off we set full tilt, and dogs the word had 
Betty or I to say tili we got home; when on 
making inquiry at the lottery office about 
the high prize it turned out to be all fudge. 
Now this made us whacking mad. I grum- 
bled and Betty growled, when in the midst of 
our sorrow, in came an old friend, who had 
just received a letter from the old country, 
requesting information concerning some- 
body, who as good luck would have it, was 
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neither more nor less than old Ned; I was 
soon told, that I had been made heir toa 
considerable estate, and thus you see, it ap- 
pears, that however adverse my lot may be 
on some occasions, yet it is evident, my des- 
tiny is prosperity and happiness. Having 
passed through many difficulties and witness- 
ed many odd scenes, I now go to enjoy my 
new acquisitions, and if my adventures will 
be of any service to others who enjoy a mix- 
ture of adversity and prosperity, they are 
heartily welcomed to accept of them by their 
fricnd and humble servant, 
NED NEVERHEED, 
At his own house. 
—_ +o 
For the Repertory. 
TO DOCTOR FUNGUS. 
Cape May, Aug. 14, 1810. 
Dear Frank, 
That I may not be thought a fying fish, 
I stick to my word like the kedge in a muddy 
bottom, and write you an account of my voy- 
age, and am just now dipping my feather oar 
into the black sea for the purpose. 
We had just left the wharf when the cap- 
tain of the boat gave me a hearty tap of his 
daddle and said he heard as how my name 


‘was captain Gabriel Grummet, and hoped 


I'd take the helm, as he had enough for the 
land lubber that was there to do elsewhere. 
Such a polite invitation, you know, doctor, I 
could not refuse, more than your worship 
a free, or friend Caustic a prescription, so 
I stepp’d aft and took hold of the helm. 
We proceeded to work the vessel down un- 
til we reached Newcastle, when the tide met 
us, and the wind continuing dead ahead we 
were obliged to come to and wait for the tide. 
«So ho! so ho! my lads,” said I, “ here ’s 
five hour’s pastime for your.” “ Canst thou 
inform me, friend,” said an old passenger, 
Obadiah Prim by name, “ canst thou inform 
me if we must lie here yet five hours?” “ Yes, 
messmate, that’s no lie,” says the skipper. 


«“ Tunder and turf! by the powers of Moll} 


Kelly!” said a short full faced Irishman, who 
had seated himself upon the companion, and 
whose name was Teady M‘Fallough, “ I'd 
been after taking my shipping in the stage 
coach, if I had /ern’d that the water run two 
ways together in this ugly river! Is it Gabriel 
Grummet’s your nate little name!” says he 
to me; “then let us put across this dirty 
creek of a river and go the rest of our voy- 
age in this boat by land.” 

You’re right my rosy gill’d salmon, cried 
1, so the captain ordered three hands into 
the boat who with my boy Jack made four 
oars to be pulled, and the Irishman, friend 
Prim and myself stept in and we left the 
packet. 


We had not proceeded far before Jack, 
who rowed the bow oar, lost his ¢hol fin, and 
popped overboard! The tide set so strong 
that it was impossible to save him and the 
poor boy went to Davy Jones’s locker! Choke 
my rudder case, Frank, if the sfray didn’t 
dash about the dowsfrit of my face like a 
heavy sea shipped over a weather quater! 
Howsomdever as he was gone und there was 
no help for it, Teady took his oar and began 
to pull in his place. 

We were not a little amused at his awk- 
ward manner of rowing, as he could not 
keep stroke with the after oars. Every now 
and then he would sing out to the man next 
him, “ Hark’e, jewel, don’t think to have all 
the river to yourself, plase to hold up your 
oar till I get a dip.” 

At length after a tight pull of it we ar- 
rived safe on the Jersey side, after treating 
the men we sent them on board again, and 
stepped into the tavern to refresh ourselves. 
Here again M’Fallough kept us in humor. 
Addressing our taciturn passenger, he cried, 
“what’s the raison master Prim you spake 
so little? Devil a word, gentlemen, did he say 
coming across, except lifting up his hands 
when master Grummet’s younker went into 
the water.” 

“ Why, I say, mistir,” says a young coun- 
tryman, “ did he fal/ over.” “ You may say 
that,” was the reply. 

“ And what did he say when he came up?” 








“ Devil a word, jewel, for he didn’t come up 
at all.” 

Our grog and forecastle jokes were now 
rounded to by the arrival of the stage, in 
which all that were for Cape May embarked, 
and we proceeded on our journey. I shall 
write again soon, my dear Frank, and con- 
tinue my story; in the meantime hand the 
following effusion of my muse to my charm- 
ing Clementina, and tell her I have endea- 
vored in vain to keep my passion for her 
under hatches, but it will leak out. Sink my 
| buoy, Frank, if I don’t think love’s hotter than 
| vitriol. 

TO MY DEAR CLEMENTINA CAUSTIC. 
Shiver my topsails, dear Clem, I declare, 

When first I received your kind letter, 


I was thrown in an eddy ’twixt hope and despair, 
Douce my glim if I know what ’s the maiter! 


The soft gales of kindness and love seem to glow 
In some of the lines, that your sort is; 

Then like a tornado you instantly blow, 
While my heart burns just like aqua fortis! 


Dear Clem, if you’re cruel you'll set me agog, 
You'll give your sweet Gaby the phthisic; 

In which desperate case I must leave off my grog, 
And apply to your father for physic. 


What boots it palaver just like a thin fop, 











A dirty decoy ship to woo yoo; 





ES 
My heart is as hot as a peppermint drop, 
Till the parson has spliced me unto you! 


Does your father intend, dear, to send you this way? 

I dislike’t, when I ought to be pressing; 

For ‘tis plain in this case that to me this Cape—May 

Be the place to receive my best blessing! 

: GABRIEL GRUMMET. 

I forgot to mention that this impulse of 
my affections was drawn forth upon receiy- 
ing the poetical address which Clementina 
sent me, and which for a lovely maid was 
rather too cool to be addressed to so ardent 
an admirer. Your’s truly, 


GABRIEL GRUMMET. 





For the Repertory. 


REFLECTIONS OF A SOLITARY WANDERER: 
No. V. 

How dark the scene! this gloominess profound 

A deeper shade than usual overcasts 

My pensive mind; no light is seen save that 

Which feebly streams from yonder straw thatch’d 
cot, 

Where helpless age counts o’er life’s fleeting mo- 
ments 

As they glide quick away; one poor old man, 

Whose sight, alas! is gone, there bears along 

A painful, sad existence; ling’ring still, 

The quiv’ring flame of life is kept alive 

By the fond labors of a grateful maid, 

«« O’er whose young head scarce thirteen suns had 
roll’d” ‘ 

When he from poverty’s fell grasp had saved her. 

Gratitude soon as reason dawn’d within 

Her mind, illum'd the orphan’s heart, and now 

She is his only solace, the sole tie 

That holds his svirit from its soaring flight 

To other worlc s; for sad has been his doom; 

His story is So mournful, it would warm 

The marbled breast with sentiments of pity; 

And with the souls who’ve bow’d before the power, 

Impoison’d arrows of affliction keen, 

Can claim a near alliance. I have met 

And mark’d him oft as tremblingly he’d lean 

Upon the arm of his delighted orphan, 

Orphan now no more; if not connected by 

The ties of consanguinity, he supplies 

With equal tenderness a parent’s care. 

As warm with love paternal is his kiss 

As if she were his own. But, ah! the debt 

Which ev’ry mortal must to nature pay 

E’er long will leave her in the world alone, 

Tare from her fond embrace her only friend 

But no! some power unseen does draw together 

The children of misfortune, and St. Orme 

Shall prove to thee a faithful, fervent friend. 

And if th’ Almighty power should will that thou 

Should st be the first to leave sublunar things, 

Vl deck thy grave with flowers of eafliest spring, 

And oft bedew it with my burning tears. 

Her mild blue eyes dart on his aged face 

The beams of love: ’tis she whose tender hands 

Provides his daily food; which were she not 

He would, perhaps, be doom’d to roam and crave, 

From ev'ry traveller, his scanty meals. 

And sooths him now, through age, grown weak and 
childish. 

Whene’er he weeps her sympathising sobs 





Convey to his sad soul the soothing thought, 
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That in the world’s immense and thorny groves 
There still exists a friendly pitying being, 
Who for him feels and sighs. Oh! my full heart 
Throbs when I view his venerable form, 
Majestic still, though worn by cank’ring care. 
In vain I seek to draw him into converse; 
He shuns all friendly intercourse, forbids 
My entrance to his cot, and says ** mankind 
Are wolves that»prey, remorseless, on each other:” 
Bidding me go and “leave him to his sorrows.” 
In his sad fate I view the powerful hand 
Of the all wise and great Omnipotent, 
Who pleased in wisdom to afflict him sore, 
Left him not friendless, but has raised him up 
A youthful friend, to break his fall from joy, 
And to inform him, though he ’s pleased to pour 
A storm of ills on man’s devoted heady 
He ne’er abandons, but with care sustains him 
Till the appointed hour when spirits wing 
Their joyous flight to the etherial courts 
Of glorious heaven; and even then instils 
A pleasing hope through him whose pitying love 
For sinners was display’d by yielding life. 
The God incarnate on th’ accursed tree 
Did by his suff’rings wash away our sins. 

ST. ORME. 


——— 


For the Repertory. 


A SOLILOQUY ON DEATH. 


What mean this grave, this coffin and this corpse? 

It whispers in my ear, with awful voice, 

That all must die; another has departed 

And left life busy cares: but whither gone? 

My soul shrinks back, and points to yonder heaven. 

There, to my great account, I too must go: 

This tenement shall into ruins fall; 

This frail and feeble frame, with sore disease 

And sickness tortured, shall e’er long decay. 

But ends existence here? and is the soul 

Of man thus soon to fade away? O, no; 

Tis Heaven’s high will that it shall live forever. 

Worlds may grow old with years, and empires fall 

And crumble into dust; but thou, my soul, 

Shalt long survive the universal wreck 

Of perishable matter. O, then, why 

This thy aversion to the shades of death? 

Why is my heart appall’d, as thus I view 

The opening grave? Can I prevent the stroke 

That cuts assunder life’s weak, trembling thread? 

Ah, no! I hear the mandate from the skies, 

That bids me to the silent dust return; 

Tis Heaven’s decree to all mankind: then why 

Resist the councils of eternal truth? 

Vain were the thought! my rapid glass must run; 

Nor can it stop till the last sand run out, 

And the faint glimmering of life’s taper be 

Extinct forever! HERMINIUS. 
ie 


For the Repertory. 


PERRIN AND LAURETTA, OR VIRTUE 
REWARDED. 


Perrin was poor. Before his infant tongue § 
Could lisp the tender name of parent forth, 
They both expired! The philanthropic school 
Rear'’d him, and gave him charity’s best gift, 


>A virtuous education. Sixteen years 


Had roll’d their rapid seasons o’er his head, 
When a rich farmer hired the honest boy, 

To be a watchful shepherd in his fields, 

Near where Lauretta kept her father’s flocks. 
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They often met; and when the fleecy fold 
Retired beneath the oak’s cool spreading shade, 
While noon tide fervor scortch'd the naked field, 
Or playful tripp’d to taste the lucid rill 
That flow’d meandering through the winding dell, 
Roof’d in by spreading vines and sapling oaks, 
That on its margin grew; the gentle pair 
Would seek the shelter of some favorite shade, 

W here the fond youth in accents sweet as morn; 
When first she sheds her fragrant breath around, 
And o’er the grassy glebe her dew drop falls; 

W ould woo the yielding fair, and often urge 
Permission to demand her sire’s consent 

To bless their loves; and after four long years 

The fair consented; as young Perrin kiss’d 

Her lovely cheek, she blush’d a tender wish 

For his success: but thus the father spoke: 

‘« Thy worth, fond boy, no riches can augment, 
But sure a homme, a shelter for my child 

Were necessary: you would not, sure, receive 

And take her to the woods? Forbear, rash youth! 
You both are young and both can Wait awhile: 
Therefore no more; procure her but a home, 

And then you shall receive Lauretta’s hand.” 

This was a stroke of terror to the heart 

Of one who loved so well; yet his strong mind 
Confess’d the reason just, and silent bent 

His homeward way: th’ impatient maid he met, 
Anxious to learn or if success had crown’d, 

Or stern refusal blasted all their hopes. 

‘¢ Ah! now, dear girl,” exclaim’d the hapless youth, 
«¢ Now I complain that Heaven ordain’d me poor, 
For now Lauretta never can be mine!” 

The maiden’s heart was touch’d; with laggard step 
They both went on, and lengthen’d eut their walk, 
Until the shades of evening closed around. 

When in returning, by a lucky chance 

The foot of Perrin slipp’d, the ground received him, 
And he alighted on a heavy bag, 

Which borne to day light open on his view, 
Twelve thousand livres to reward his worth! 

«« Heaven, I thank thee!” cried the noble boy, 
But soon he thought, perhaps the man who lost 
The precious prize, lamented the misfortune. 
Though love stood ready to reward them both, 
They scorn’d to purchase bliss by loss of virtue, 
And hasten’d to the vicar for advice. 

He gazed some moments on the gen’rous pair, 
And thus exclaim’d: * Cherish such sentiments, 
For Heaven will bless such nobleness of soul! 
The owner found will well reward your justice. 
T’ll with the gift bestow a liberal share, 

And yet Lauretta shall be Perrin’s bride.” 

In vain they search’d, no owner could be found; 
When the good vicar thus address’d the youth: 

“ This gold lies dormant, take it and procure, 
Whate’er your just necessity demands: 

If th’ owner e’er return, you may refund 

The principal; the interest sure ‘twere worth 
To save the former.”” A farm was purchased, 
Laurette’s sire no more refused consent, 

The pair were wedded, lived contented long, 
With two sweet boys to bless their tender loves. 

One happy eve as homeward from his toil 
The peasant came, a chaise that pass d that way 
By chance o’erturn’d; young Perrin forward flew 
To yield assistance; from the shatter’d coach 
Two gentlemen sprang forth, to whom the peasant 
Offer’d, with humble courtesy, his home, 

Which was as courteously received. ‘‘ This spot,’’ 
Cried one, «¢ is fatal still to me; nine years 
Have pass’d since in this very place I lost 











Twelve thousand livres.” Astonish’d Perrin 

Ask’d if no'search had then been made for them. 

** No,” he replied, ‘* for I was hasvning on 

To join my vessel on the distant coast, 

Which prosp’rous breezes waited to convey 

To India’s burning zone.” The morning came, 

When Perrin show’d his visitors his fields, 

And all the produce of his fruitful farm; 

Then thus address’d the owner of the gold: 

“« All these are your’s; I found the wealth you lost, 

And purchased what you see. If I had died 

Before my eyes beheld you, our vicar holds 

An instrument that unto you secures 

This cultivated farm.” The stranger read 

Attentively the scroll, and with a look 

Bent on the peasant and his wife and boys, 

While a bright tear betray'’d his feeling heart, 

He cried, ‘hast thou no other land but this?” 

‘* None,” said the youth; ** but you will want a te 
nant; 

I hope that you'll allow me to remain.” 

The strangers, struck with such a godlike virtue, 

Broke an astonish’d murmur of applause, 

And he who claim’d the gold, with ardent voice, 

Seizing the peasant’s hand, return’d him thus: 

‘« Thy virtue claims a nobler recompense. 

I have amass’d considerable wealth, 

Nor feel my loss: the property is yours, 

And if it lacks of aught that may be useful 

I will supply it. Nor prince nor peasant 

Could e’er have acted nobler than thou hast; 

I gaze in admiration on thy virtues, 

And only grieve that their reward ’s so small.”” 

Now Perrin and his fair Lauretta shed 

heir tears of joy. ** Come here, my boys,” he cried, 

“ And kiss your benefactor’s hand.” «* Not so,” 

The gen’rous guest replied, and on their cheeks 

With tearful eye a kiss he kindly press’d; 

Then left them fill’d with gratitude and joy, 

And bore the blessings of the happy cot. 

Now the blest pair with humble hearts adore 

The mighty Power that guides the changeless fafes. 

Let him who would the prize of virtue gain, 
A life of virtue live. Heaven ne’er forgets 
Or soon or later to reward the good; 

And if not here the glorious boon ’s received, 

They gain it in the skies; when death arrives 

Peace sits triumphant on the good man’s brow, 

His eye beams pleasure, and his falt’ring tongue, 

With its last accents breathes a song of praise. 

Through the dark gloomy vale of death he has 

A vista to his God; and if he sinks, 

He siuks to rise in brighter worlds of joy. 
OTHELLO, 

—— 
For the Repertory. 
Mr. Editor, 

The following beautiful little piece from 
Ramsay has given me so much pleasure that 
I could wish to see it in your useful paper, 
that thereby it might become generally 
known, and, of consequence, admired. | 
have presumed to alter the diction in a few 
instances, so as to render it more intelligi- 
ble to the English reader; but by no means 
to alter the sense or meaning of the author. 

Your’s, z 
THE PHENIX AND THE OWL. 
Phenix, the first, the Arab lord 
And chief of all the feather’d king, 
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A hundred ages had adored 
The sun, with sanctity of mind. 


Yet, mortal, you must yield to fate; 

He heard the summons with a smile, 
And unalarm’d, without regret, 

He form’d himself a fun’ral pile. 


An owl, a bird of mean degree, 
Poor, chilly, lame, and doting old, 

Lay lurking in a neighboring tree, 
Cursing the sun that he was cold. 


Said phenix, brother, why so griev’d, 
To curse the being gives thee birth? 
Learn to die better than thou’st lived; 
Believe me, there ’s no ill in death. 


Believe ye that? the owl replied: 
Preach as ye may, death is an ill: 

When young I every pleasure tried, 
But now I die against my will, 


For you, a species by yourself, 
Near aged with the sun, your god, 
No wonder ’tis to hear you tell, 
Ye’re tired, and incline to nod. 


It should be so; for had I been 
As long upon the world as ye 

No tears should e’er drop from my een 
For tinsel of my hollow tree. 


And what, return’d the Arabian sage, 
Hast thou t’ observe thou hast not seen? 
Each day ’s the picture of an age, 
’Tis still the same thing o’er again. 


Come let us both together die; 
Bow to the sun that gave thee life; 
Repent thou from his beams did fly, 
And>end thy poverty and strife. 


Thou who in darkness took delight, 
From twangs of guilt could’st ne’er be free: 
What won thou by thy shunning light?—- 
Buc time flies on;—I haste to die. 


Your servant, sir, replied the owl, 
I like not in the dark to leap: 

The proverb calls that man a fool, 
Who slips a certainty for a hope. 


Then straight the zealous feather'd king 
T’ his aromatic nest retired, 

Collected sun beams with his wing, 
And in a spicy flame expired. 


Meantime there blew a western gale, 
Which to the owlet bore a coal; 
The saint departed on his pile, 
But the blasphemer in his hole. 


He died for ever!'—fair and bright 
The phenix from his ashes sprang, 
Thus wicked men sink down to night, 
While just men join the glorious thrang. 


Jbiladelpbta, 
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‘TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

We feel urselves under so many obliga- 
tions to our obliging correspondents that we 
have neither time nor room to do them jus- 
tice, and must postpone our remarks to next 
week. 


| The Cabinet, No. 3, Laurel Hill, part 3, 


and several other communications, have been 
unavoidably omitted this week for want of 
room, but shall appear in our next. 

a 

DIED, 

At sea on his passage from the Havanna 
to this port, lieutenant Tripp, of the United 
States navy. He had the command of the 
brig Vixen and was ofdered (as we are in- 
formed) to cruze in our waters for the pro- 
tection of our trade. Lieutenant Tripp was 
a brave active officer, and had signalized 
himself in the Tripolitan war, in the Medi- 
terranean. New Orleans pap. 

——_+ eo 


For the Repertory. 
THE AMUSER. No. III. 


It happened at Athens, during a public 
representation of some play exhibited in 
honor of the commonwealth, that an old 
gentleman came too late for a place suitable 
to his age and quality. Many of the young 
gentlemen, who observed the difficulty and 
confusion he was in, made signs to him that 
they would accommodate him if he came 
where they sat: the good man bustled through 
the crowd accordingly; but when he came 
to the seats to which he was invited, the jest 
was, to sit close and expose him, as he stood 
out of countenance, to the whole audience. 
The frolic went round all the Athenian 
benches. But on those occasions, there were 
also particular places assigned for foreigners. 
When the good man skulked towards the 
boxes appointed for the Lacedzemonians, that 
honest people, more virtuous than polite, 
rose up all to a man, and, with the greatest 
respect, received him among them. The 
Athenians, being suddenly touched with a 
sense of the Spartan virtue, and their own 
degeneracy, gave a thunder of applause; and 
the old man cried out, “ The Athenians un- 
derstand what is good, but the Lacedamo- 
nians practise it.” 

Alcibiades one day boasting of his vast 
possessions, Socrates, whose scholar he had 
been, showed him a map, and desired him 
to point out Attica, which with some diffi- 
culty he did. The philosopher then bid him 
show the situation of his own estate. This 
Alcibiades said, was impracticable, as it 
could not be distinguished in a map of so 
small a scale. “ Behold then,” said the phi!o- 
sopher, “what an imperceptible spot you 
are proud of.” 

Agesilaus being very fond of his children 
he would sometimes ride about on a cane 
among them. A friend catching him at this 
sport, he said, “Tell nobody till you are 





yourself a father.” 
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HEALTH OFFICE, 
August 18, 1810. 
Interments in the city and liberties of Philadelphia 
from the 11th to the 18th August. 


Diseases. ad.ch. Diseases. ad. ch; 
Apoplexy 1 0 Inflam. of stomach1 1 
Cramp inthestomach1 0 Inflamsofliver 0 1 
Cholera morbus 0 17 Old age 2 0 
Consumption of lungs 3 1 Pleurisy 1 1 
Convulsions 0 2 Still born 02 
Decay QO 2 Suicide 1 QO 
Dropsy OQ 1 Syphilis 10 
Dysentery 1 1 Tabes 10 
Fever, remittent 3 0 nw ie 
Fever, bilious 1 0 19 30 
Fever, typhus 1 0 -_— 
Fever, malignant 1 0 Total 
Whooping cough 0 1 

Of the above there were, 
Under 1 year 19 Between 50and60 2 
Between 1 and 2 8 70 3 
5 1 70 80 0 
5 10 1 380 3°. 2 
10 20 1 99 100 0O 
20 30 7 Ages unknown 0 
30 40 4 — 
40 50 2 Total 49 


By order of the Board of Health. 
JOHN ALLISON, Clerk. 
STATE OF THE THERMOMETER. 
9 o'clock. 12 0’clock. 3 o'clock. 


August 13 76 78 81 
14 75 75 77 

15 68 70 70 

™. 16 67 70 71 
17 70 72 74 

18 71 73 76 





Genuine Bank Notes 
OF THE DIFFERENT STATES, EXCHANGED 
OR TAKEN FOR 
LOTTERY TICKETS. 


REGISTER kept for the Purchase and Sale of 
Real Estate, and for Letting and Renting of 
Houses, Stores and Lots. 
Notes discounted and money advanced on. mer- 
chandize. 
No charge for entering of property or examining 


the Register. By J: H. BAKER, 
Lottery and Exchange Broker, 
No. 138, S. Fourth street. 
N. B. A General Intelligence Office kept at the 
above place, for the mutual accommodation of store 
and house keepers, and for all persons who want 
employment, viz. clerks, men or women to attend 
stores, house keepers, nurses and wet nurses, jour- 
neymen and journeymen mechanics, apprentices, 
hired, bound or bought men and women servants, ke, 
Aug. 11. 





The price of the Philadelphia Repertory is four 
dollars per annum, payable quarterly in advance. 

At the close of the year will be presented a title 
page and index, with 7: least one handsome et 
graving. 

Subscriptions received by the publisher, No. 17 
Arch street, George Booth, No. 10.Sansom street, 
and at the book stores of Mathew Carey, No. 122 
Market street, John W. Scott, No. 147 Chesnut 
street, W. W. Woodward, ‘corner of Second and 
Chesnut streets, and David Hogan, No, 249 Mar- 
ket street. 

Communications, post paid, addressed to the pub- 
lisher, will be thankfully received. 
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